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FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION 


pe inthe LIBRACO, LIMITED, submit-from time to time new devices 

and systems, having for their object increased Efficiency. As an outcome 
sumbit a 


LOOSE LEAF PERIODICALS REGISTER 


with t advantage that one writing of the asmes is eufficient for one year. 
This is a labour-saving Efficiency system at a low cost, viz. :— 

PERIODICAL CHECK SHEETS Se: 

CONTINUATION SHEETS ie 

POST BINDERS TO HOLD SHEETS 


A specimen sheet, with full printed description and instructions, will be 
sent post free on request 


Librarians who would like to consider the LIBRACO SYSTEM OF STOCK 
REGISTRATION should Bay for a specimen sheet of tle Stock Register 
(written up), together with description. 


THE LIBRACO CARD CABINETS 


are universally ised as superb. The magnificent 150-drawer cabinet 
built to order of Bolton Public Libraries, attracted considerable 
attention at the Business Exhibition, and was specially. referred to by the 
Chairman in his opening speech. The Libraco Cabinets are the only 
' Cabinets that have been awarded the Grand Prix at an International 
Exhibition. The exclusive features that have made these Cabinets famous 
were invented or suggested by Librarians, viz. :— 


SIDELESS TRAYS—GRAVITY ACTION RODS—GRAVITY AUTO-TBAT 
STOPS—PERFECT-ADJUSTING—BACK-STRUTS, &c. 


LIBRARY FITTINGS 

favourable quotations can be given-for Counter’ Work, 
libraries recently re-fitted by LIBRACO, LIMITED, is 
Central Library. Complete satisfaction is invariably expressed with 


ALL ENQUIRIES TO LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 


LIBRACO, LIMITED, 


42, Southwark Street, LONDON, S.E.1. 


Office Equipment Dept.: 62, CANNON STREET, E.C.4.. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Although economic conditions in the country were never in a 
more fluid condition, there are already signs that local authorities 
desire to stabilize the salaries of their staffs. The argument used 
is that there has been a definite approach to normal conditions, 
and that Whitley and other bonuses should be abolished or re- 
placed by new permanent scales of salary. It is one facet of the 
general movement all over the country, and indeed over Europe, 
to reduce wages in order to bring about a real fall in the cost of 
living. The index figures on which bonus has been calculated 
have made violent downward jumps of late, and we understand 
that where salaries fluctuate in accordance with bonus, such 
salaries as £350 or thereabouts will be reduced by about £50 in 
September, and other salaries proportionately. The days of 
generosity to public officials are over for the present in England, 
as many municipal librarians are discovering. 

* * * 


We notice in this issue the novel and interesting proceedings of 
the Carnegie Rural Library Conference, a document for which 
librarians will be grateful as a first review of the aims and con- 
ditions governing the rapidly developing movement for village 
book supply. As we read it, one minor remark on the catalogue 
impressed itself on the mind: the remark of Mr. Prideaux, in 
which “he strongly advocated the printed catalogue as indispen- 
sable.” In its context--that is, in its advocacy of a printed cata- 
logue of standard, universally-desirable books—little can be said 
against its view. The remark, however, reminded us again that 
the printed catalogue of the average public, or other expanding 
library, is a rare thing nowadays. It is unfortunate, but it is 
an inexorable fact that an individual library simply cannot afford 
to issue such a catalogue, except in a very few cases. The loss to 
librarianship is real ; because the printed catalogue formed a useful 
link between libraries and permitted, or at least made possible, 
the inter-library loan of books. It will be interesting to see if 
the new freedom which is now possible to public libraries will lead 
to the revival of the printed catalogue. 

* * * 

Most controversy in connection with the Report above referred to 
will centre in the various papers, preface and editorial comments of 
Colonel Mitchell. The Colonel is a new observer of library affairs, 
cultured, sympathetic, and with a telling style; a refined jour- 
nalese almost; ard there is no doubt of his enthusiasm for the 
task he has undertaken. Describing the Carnegie rural system, 
after telling us that ten per cent. of the population receive books 
at the rate of two to four fresh books per reader every year, he 
adds: ‘‘‘ Besides many special technical books from the Central 
Library for Students—which is a far better store than most 
horough libraries can hold.’ This statement shows the writer to 
he out of touch with borough libraries altogether, and claims too 
much for the useful Central Library. Unless the Central Library 
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is increased a hundred-fold it cannot do the work that is claimed 
it can and does do. There are less than 10,000 individual works 
in it; and we assure Colonel Mitchell that the average borough 
library exceeds this number even in such works as the Central 
Library makes its province. We are cordial supporters of the 
Central Library; we desire all other libraries to support it; but 
we ought to recognise that it is a very small library, just in its 
initial stages. To call it a circulating British Museum is to com- 
pare Highgate Hill with Mount Everest. 
* * * 


Library students have no lack of study facilities this year. The 
Summer School at Aberystwyth is to take place during the fort- 
night commencing 8th August; will be general in character, ana 
will form a capital ‘‘ refresher” course for students. With a 
more special intention the University School of Librarianship 
is to hold a Summer School for Rural Librarians in the fortnight 
commencing 22nd August in which all the work will be devoted 
to rural librarians and the teachers and others in the villages who 
will issue the books. Other gatherings of note this year are, of 
course, the Library Association Excursion to Brusse!s at Whitsun, 
which is affording a unique opportunity for the study of the inter- 
national Dewey and the collections of the great Institut Inter- 
national de Bibliographié ; and a Joint Meeting of the Branches 
of the Library Association--a unique event on such a scale—which 
has just been held at Ilkley on 3rd and 4th June. 

* * * 


At the meeting of the Library Association held at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, Conduit Street, London, W., on 
the 24th April, a somewhat extended plea was made to London 
librarians to come forward in more generous numbers to save the 
monthly meetings from extinction. At the meeting there were 
over thirty members present, and this should give encouragement 
to the honorary secretary and the secretary to go on with the 
meetings; but there were many noticeable absences. Faces 
which were familiar at almost every meeting of the Association 
ten years ago were missed from this one. These meetings are, it 
appears, in danger of being dropped, and that, as we have always 
urged, would be lamentable. Even those who consistently stay 
away from them would grumble if they ceased to be. But, if our 
London brethren continually leave the organizers of meetings in 
the lurch, what is the alternative? It is unfair to the Secretary, 
when he has arranged a meeting, fixed up papers, induced our 
hosts to provide refreshments, if he has to apologise because the 
meeting does not exceed ten in number. Recently when Mr. 
Herbert Lewis himself—the greatest benefactor public libraries 
have had in fifty years—was billed for a meeting seven persons 
turned up to show their appreciation. | We cannot think this a 
healthy state of affairs and we should be glad to have any com- 
ments upon it from our readers. 


| 
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LIBRARIES AND THE PUBLIC: NOTES ON PRESENT 
OPPORTUNITIES. 


By W. Bramiey Couptanp, Chief Librarian, Burnley. 

It would be unquestionably remiss not to attribute a considerable 
amount of progress ir public library work to the earnest endeavours 
of the Library Association and its Council, for there is no doubt 
that many of the forward movements, including the passing of the 
recent legislation, owes its initiation to the zeal and perseverance 
of that body. We are all apt to find shortcomings from time to 
time in some direction or other, and all more or less have points of 
difference as to the advisability or otherwise of this or of that 
proceeding, but the high standard of their labours, as judged from 
practical results, has been unreservedly well maintained. I think 
every one will admit that, great as the activities of the Library 
Association have been during the past, the time has arrived, in 
consequence of the new charter of iiberty, when their activities 
will necessarily be greater, and it will most assuredly be their lot 
to face still greater responsibilities. ‘The momentous hour is here, 
and it is fraught with great importance—-here is the opportunity 
to merit or mar the greatness which the new liberty has thrust 
upon them. In my humble opinion it will be fatal at this juncture 
to defer or dally with any items of a progressive nature whose 
iruition at an early date would be advantageous to all concerned. 
It is apparent that there is still a large amount of work to be done 
if they are to promote a thorough and fully equipped library service 
throughout the country. No doubt the influence and relative 
importance of public libraries will increase as a result of the gradual 
extension of rural libraries, just as it was found that travelling 
libraries organised under State Library Commissions largely con- 
tributed to improving the status of public libraries in America. It 
might be argued that the main purposes of public library work have 
been realised to a large extent, in that, generally speaking, the 
demands of the public have been principally met. I think it can 
he safely said, however, that on the whole the demand comes from 
the intelligent section of the community, and in that case it still 
seems quite clear that there is a great work for public libraries in 
the outer field; in other words, every step should be taken to reach 
beyond the immediate demand and make the library a more 
important asset to those who, for the purposes of this paper, might 
be reverently termed the neglected community. 

One of the main objects of modern education is to train the dull, 
the backward, the blind, and the deaf. It is not by any means 
true to say that all who neglect to make use of public libraries are 
either duli or backward, but it would be reasonable to assume that, 
provided greater means were employed in prompting State and 
oficial bodies to bring to more general notice the resources which 
are available and the benefits which accrue from such institutions, 
more conclusive educational value would be assured. We desire to 
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do all the good work before us, and one of the primary motives o1 
our professional association should be to more vigorously pursue 
any legitimate channel likely to impress the people who really 
matter, and thereby endeavour to standardise the library, not as 
an optional affair or as a side show for odds and ends, but as a 
sound investment for national good. Large areas are still without 
adequate library provision, and there are also many localities whose 
activities seem to be handicapped by an almost total ignorance on 
the part of official authorities as to the possibilities, projects, or 
duties which libraries exist to perform. You must not think for a 
moment that I am attempting to prove that the Library Associa- 
tion will not undertake a policy more in keeping with the new 
prospect ; far from it. Rather is it my purpose to lay stress upon 
the immediate necessity of the maximum amount of effort in this 
direction. I think you will understand what I mean. The absence 
of any official outline of public library provision (or, if it does exist, 
its mysterious obscurity), which public authorities might be 
expected to provide in the interests of the community, has been 
contributory to the many local difficulties with which enthusiasts 
imbued with the real library spirit have often had to contend. 

Many librarians can testify to the prevalence of these impedi- 
ments to progress, and I believe that greater success would be 
assured to the future if influential people had placed before them a 
definite scheme, which, in the opinion of library experts, might 
form a reliable basis for practical application. However much the 
Library Association or libraries might know of what ought to be 
however much enthusiasm pervades the profession as a whole—suchi 
will not itself establish that acquaintance or general contact with 
libraries and their work which we all desire to see. A large number 
of people in this country do not appear to have any grasp of the 
main purposes for which public libraries were primarily established, 
nor do many approximately realise the extent to which they might 
be made a boon, and it does seem fitting that if anything further 
can be done by way of an official and expert summary of the whole 
problem, it is quite a legitimate and laudable aim. Is it not at 
least more probable that quite a large number of people respon- 
sible for the management and welfare of municipal government 
would more actively associate themselves with our work in the 
interests of public welfare if they were aware more conclusively of 
our achievements, present activities, and objects in view? I should 
be the first to deprecate the good work that has been done from time 
to time by means of the annual conferences or meetings of branch 
associations, but one is tempted to ask if these periodical gleams of 
erudite light are quite enough. May it not be that by adherence 
to this range of activity alone we shali find ourselves not as an 
individual entity justified and distinguished by foresight, sound 
policy and public worth, but as an everyday body self-condemned 
to the limbo of forgotten things. 

All these remarks may be regarded as an exaggeration or the 
outcome of a perverted conception of things as they really are: 
yet there is much to point to the contrary. To what are we to 
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attribute so many half-hearted attempts in this country to provide 
in a much more adequate manner representative collections ot 
books for the use of the general public! To provide an up-to-date 
apparatus for the controi of fire, whatever the financial commit- 
ment may be, is upheld as quite an ideal proposition ; but to place 
in the hands of the people tne best thoughts in the world by means 
of a few additional books, is a departure to be eternally condemned. 
How many times do we find the status of public library committees 
relegated almost to the background of municipal affairs! We have 
had the embargo of limited finance righteously removed, but who 
can say that the powers that be will, as a consequence, more appro- 
priately recognise public libraries as a progressive and profitable 
unit of their service and spontaneously endeavour to make their 
library system a real, live, educational and recreative force! 

Large numbers of public library authorities have done remark- 
ably good work in the past by providing school libraries and books 
for young readers, yet it is only quite recently that education 
authorities have shown an increasing desire to supplement or 
encourage this work. ‘This lack of interest must also be attributed 
to the fact that large bodies of opinion were oblivious of the scope 
and direction of public library service. Even yet the desirability 
of creating a lcve for the best in literature in the minds of the 
young by means of a more active extension of school or juvenile 
collections of books appears to be of little or no importance in a 
large number of places. In this direction alone any definite pro- 
gramme of minimum library provision might concisely review the 
purpose and value of this particular branch of work, and include 
carefully considered statements upon their finance and essential 
details of control. I only mention this particular branch of work 
as an example of the apathy often meted out to many branches of 
public library service which are necessary to justify the library as a 
complete educational asset to the public. Of course, we are told 
time and time again that everything depends upon the inclination 
and enthusiasm of the librarian, and that for much of this apathy 
in library matters the librarian is largely to blame. Whilst there 
is no doubt that a zealous and energetic librarian may appreciably 
contribute towards a successful development of the work, he or she 
can by no means do all that is required. It is imperative that 
individual effort be supp:emented by the co-operation and kindly 
interest of municipal bodies, and in future the professional associa- 
tion to which we belong might do a great deal more among those 
who govern to arouse a permanent interest in libraries and the 
nature of their work. The recent publication by the Library 
Association of an outline for improved technical library service was 
an important step. Any attempt of this nature to place these 
matters before local authorities should have beneficial results, but 
it is extremely important that they do actually come to the notice 
of local authorities, and not be allowed to remain entirely and 
finally in the hands of librarians alone. 

There is undoubtedly a very large number of people who needed 
to be led away from the pound, shilling and pence view of library 
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work. In many parts of the country great progress has been made 
in relation to the provision of libraries, but the position as a whole 
is by no means satisfactory. It is an unfortunate fact that even 
m these days very large numbers of people—more probably those 
who in the main are able to provide all they want for themselves—- 
have not yet reached the point where they recognise the general 
need of wide and wholesome reading. Often enough, as has been 
proved, recognition of this need has only come after public libraries 
have been estabiished. The fact that the public bodies are dis- 
interested does not argue against the righteousness of the cause. 
Whichever way we look at the present time we are compelled to 
look forward to the more prominent men of our calling for a definite 
and deliberate policy or programme, which, effectively handled, 
may lead to an all-round improvement in the relation of libraries 
and the general public. As a mere detail, for example, one might 
anticipate that in the course of time we may reach the happy state 
when libraries would cease to be regarded as the appropriate 
dumping ground for all and sundry in the matter of donations. 
Even in these enlightened days it is quite clear that many of our 
well-intentioned friends still conceive public libraries as marine and 
auxiliary stores, or public shows, with, possibly, mental cross 
references from such ideas as fairs, circuses, rinks, etc. Another 
detail in mind is the good which might ensue from an expert board 
of representatives, who could from time to time lecture to, or at 
any rate promote discussion at, meetings in needy centres on local 
library problems. It would certainly compel more active interest 
and draw public attention to libraries, and might even eradicate 
once and for all a great deal of the benevolent neutrality which is 
so characteristic of many of our more prominent men and women. 
I am sure we should all obtain a larger degree of satisfaction if we 
could be certain that in future the association was to be rather more 
than an arbitrary bond between librarian and libraries, and that 
more and more attention would be paid to pointing out to neces- 
sitous areas the advantages of a good public library. Any deliberate 
campaign on the part of those persons who are recognised as being 
most competent would doubtless create an atmosphere in which 
public libraries might germinate, grow, and flourish. It could at 
least be assumed, without hesitation, that it would stimulate public 
opinion, extend their appeal, and advance them in their general 
esteem. 

The scarcity of knowledge which exists about libraries is so 
evident that any attempt to distribute in an appropriate manner 
details appertaining to the maximum requirements of public 
libraries to each individual area, pointing out, in addition, the 
suggested lines of- procedure as found most economical and bene- 
ficial from expert experience, should be of inestimable value. Even 
if the subsequent results did not achieve all expectations, they 
would be the first definite principles of aiding the more enterprising 
to commence wisely, and upon lines assured of producing the best 
possible results. 
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BOOK REPORTING. 


By a Boox Co.LLector. 

I advertise pretty regularly for books I require, and get, I may 
say, some hundreds of reports. Unfortunately not more than 25 
per cent. of these reports are of any use to me except as a means 
of swelling my waste paper basket, and one is sorry that so much 
time, labour and postage has been expended upon them. Studying 
the reports I get, I can come to no other conclusion but that a 
large proportion of second-hand booksellers have no earthly idea 
how to report the books they have to offer correctly. 

ALL-IMPORTANT OMISSIONS. 

I collect chiefly gardening and botanical works, and am little by 
little getting together a nice library of valuable works, containing 
many books which are out of print and most difficult to obtain. 
But I am constantly being ‘‘ taken in ” by second-hand dealers who 
offer me a particular title of a book wanted, but (perhaps pur- 
posely) omit to say whether this copy is the first or thirty-first 
edition. One often pays a high price for a book which turns out 
when it arrives to be so dirty as to be quite useless for library 
purposes owing to the dealer omitting to say what sort of state it 
was in, and in these days when’ money is not what it used to be, 
one feels such a thing to some extent. 

Book dealers do not like you to return their books to them after 
you have ordered them, and I find they are very slow to refund 
cash for volumes returned! I don’t blame them, for it must confuse 
their book-keeping to have to mark ‘‘ Returned’ a book entered 
as ‘‘ Sold.’ Stall it is by the collector that they live, and there is 
no doubt it would pay them to show more consideration than they 
do. But I fear I am wandering a little from my point. 

Reports Cottectors WANT. 

I was speaking about poor reporting, and I am not merely an 
isolated example of a collector who receives useless reports. I have 
many collector friends who also receive them, and there is little 
doubt that from the collector's point of view it is time a protest was 
made. What can be the use of reports that only give the title of 
the book and the price the dealer offers it at? Or, again, why waste 
time in writing a report if you only give title of work, date of 
issue, and no size?’ Why also expect a collector to seriously consider 
a report which gives title and size, but no date, author's name, 
edition, or condition? Many of my dealers have sent me “ price- 
less’ reports in all senses of the word, presumably expecting one 
to make an offer, which is a nuisance, as one has no possible idea 
of what kind of price they expect. I never trouble with advertise- 
ments which end ‘‘ Offer?” as they are practically of no use for 
the same reason. 

It was only about a month ago that I advertised for a quantity 
of books wanted, and in due course received three lengthy reports 
from three comparatively well-known second-hand book shops who 
shall for their own sake remain nameless. According to the reports, 
they had a number of the books I wanted. But on looking through 
these reports not one book in the three long lists was completely 
or correctly reported. One does not mind so much the author's 
name being omitted (though when two or three books are very 
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similar titles such as Watson's ‘‘ Orchids,”’ and Castle's ‘‘ Orchids,” 
it is somewhat important), but when the date of issue, the number 
of the edition, the publisher, the size, the kind of binding and the 
condition are not given, it is a bit hopeless to attempt buying and 
still get what one wants. Very often, too, the dealer does not say 
whether his copy is the copy with plates or without them—this is 
of vast importance with such works as Paul's ‘‘ Rose Garden” and 
others of a more valuable kind. ; 

Lastly, why cannot second-hand booksellers report their wares 
post free or carriage paid? 

How can a collector possibly be expected to remember the weight 
of a book he may not have seen and handled for a quarter of a 
century? And the weight varies so much with different editions of 
the same work. For instance, an early edition of Hogg’s “ Fruit 
Manual ” will go by letter post, but a copy of the fifth edition will 
have to be charged as a parcel. It is particularly annoying for 
collectors to have to guess at postage—they so often send too little, 
and then if the dealer does not know them he will not send the 
books until the balance is paid, which means delay——often a serious 
item to the collector who wants to consult a book urgently. It is 
surely just as easy for the dealer,to report post free as postage 
extra, unless he is too lazy to weigh the books he is hoping to sell. 
It would surely simplify his accounts and save much unnecessary 
waste of time, paper and stamps if he did——and if second-hand 
booksellers have the volume of correspondence I have to cope with 
they know that this is the truth. The words, ‘‘ Post free’ or 
“Carriage paid,” are of immense importance, and should be 
included, I consider, on all report sheets. To those who sell at very 
close protits as some dealers do to get a connection, the wrong 
guesses at postage must run away with practically all the profit by 
the time they are paid for. I am not a bookseller myself, but am 
in close touch with a good many, and all of them tell me they 
cannot afford nowadays to waste money on unnecessary letters. 

The above protests are, believe me, made in all good faith. I 
speak as a collector from a collector's point of view, but I am not 
blind to the dealer's side of the question, too. He has the question 
of short staffs to cope with, and much to get through each day, 
but collectors as a whole would patronise him more (and he depends 
on them) if he would only take the trouble to report the books he 
offers to them in a correct and detailed manner. 


BOOKSELLERS CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 
APRIL, 1921. 

Carter, F. C., 71, Middle Lane, Hernsey, N.8.—No. 62, Books, 
Prints, MS.S., No. 63, Americana. 

Sear.e, Towntey, 43, Wellington Quay, Dublin.—No. 20, General. 

Ratu, Puitipp, Wilhelmsaue, 14, Berlin-Wilmersdorf.—No. 1, 
General. 

Steepman. R. D., 44a, Blackett Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne.—No. 
30, General. 

Turner, A. V., The Surrey Bookshop, 109, York Road, Woking.—- 
No. 19, General. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


Dear ERaTosTHENES ,— 

Doubtless you are eagerly waiting to hear the result of the 
trial, before the Central Court of Inquisition (Bibliothecal Section) 
of the three worthy men. No?!?... . You say that you didn't 
know that there was such a court? Well you must take my word 
for it. It sits every now and then, in front of my fire, and at its 
last meeting passed judgment upon these three gentlemen—Mr. E. 
Wyndham Hulme, Colonel J. M. Mitchell, and Mr. Antony Q. 
Snodgrass, a ‘‘ borough librarian.” The first two were repri- 
manded for unseemly levity but otherwise acquitted, the last was 
entirely exonerated and, considering the hardness of his case, 
awarded five shillings from the poor box. 

Poor fellow; his was a most uncomfortable position. He was 
accused—-by the aforesaid Colonel Mitchell—of ‘‘ making his office 
a shrine in which to worship St. Dewey of the Decimal System and 
St. Cutter of the Catalogue on an altar of uncut Caxtons.” 

Colonel Mitchell was accused of accusing Mr. Snodgrass. 

You see, we are usually hard up for cases, and—as the Mad 
Hatter is Clerk to the Justices—we occasionally do things which 
are not quite in accordance with usual procedure. 

Anyhow, they were all acquitted. 

But that sentence of Colonel Mitchell's sticks in my mind. It 
is @ splendid sentence; it’s alliterative artistry is admirable, yet 
even so I doubt whether it is a clever enough phrase to justify 
both a mistaken application of the expression and a minor in- 
accuracy in matter—for what is an ‘‘ uncut ” Caxton! 

And does Colonel Mitchell really think that we, to whom Mr. 
Snodgrass’s fate was a matter for personal anxiety, do really spend 
our time before any shrine? Does he think that any of us love 
classification and cataloguing for its own sake, that we wrap our- 
selves in a shroud of mystery, fearing to mix with the world, clos- 
ing our ears and eyes to the problems of the people? Does it 
necessarily follow, because we burn an occasional candle at the 
altar of St. Dewey, that we are hopelessly out of touch with all 
those who want to be educated or amused 

No. We may burn an occasional candle on that shrine because 
-—we do not want to have to admit allegiance to St. Aquistipace 
of Antioch. Colonel Mitchel] may not have heard of this saint. 
Devotees of St. Aquistipace of Antioch do not usually parade their 
patron—for he is the patron saint of unsystematic muddlers. 

But Colonel Mitchell was acquitted because the court came to 
the conclusion that verbal dexterity had led the gallant gentleman 
to mis-state his real opinions—-a thing which the allurement of 
alliteration’s artful aid should never deceive a man into doing. 
The court came to the conclusion that the sentence did not do 
justice to Colonel ‘Mitchell's manifest meaning, and preferred to 
believe that the Secretary of the U.K. Trust has a sounder know- 
ledge of the problems of professional progress than his elaborate 
eloquence insinuates. There can be no doubt about his agreeing 
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with—or, rather, trusting the opinions of—the very capable rurat 
librarians who spoke also at the Rural Libraries Conference (from 
the report of which the sentence aforementioned is quoted) ana 
who laid particular stress upon the need for qualified and ex- 
perienced men as county librarians. 

The practical papers which figure in the report are full of sug- 
gestive interest, while the lay theorizing, though no more than its 
kind, is pretty futile and footling. I am not concerned with that, 
though. Doubtless there are people who enjoy that sort of thing 
and I would rather add to than take away from the enjoyment of 
the world. But with the practical papers 1 am concerned, and 
I wish I had more time to devote to a discussion of them. It is 
clear that the pioneer librarians have a proper appreciation of the 
problems particular to their province. 1 was specially pleased 
to see that the importance of a well annotated catalogue is recog- 
nised, yet I think that the opponents of a standard catalogue 
magnify the difference between the requirements of different dis- 
tricts. A standard catalogue would mean not only a considerable 
reduction in the cost of the catalogue. It would also ensure that 
each librarian had the assistance of book-selection specialists, and 
further would save a large amount of his time—no small con- 
sideration when he is expected to spend so large a part of it in the 
saddle. The objection that special local requirements would not 
be met is answered by the statement that the basic catalogue should 
not attempt to meet them. It would list only those standard 
works which are required equally in Clackmanan, Cork and Corn- 
wall, and comprise about 60—70 per cent of the total stock of 
every well-balanced library. Each county librarian must decide 
upon the composition of the rest of his stock and issue his own 
catalogue, supplementary to the general one. 

On two points I must disagree with Mr. McLeod. Firstly, it 
is wrong to add any number to the classification number, as he 
suggests on page 32. It may be unnecessary to use the full Dewey 
tables at the outset, but eventually it certainly will be necessary, 
and his plan would preclude any expansion without renumbering. 
Secondly, his proposed classification (for record purposes) of fiction 
into standard and popular is ridiculous. Is it more (or less) to a 
man’s credit that he has read ‘Silas Marner,” or ‘“ John 
Christopher?’ One the whole, though, these men are going about 
things in the right way, and it is to be hoped that they will allow 
their ideals to be sidetracked neither by the gospel of economy at 
all costs, nor by Colonel Mitchell's footnotes. These are very irritating 
and unnecessary. 

An example is found on page 34.‘ Surely, when an experienced 
librarian says that “for every 100,000 population, a minimum of 
12,000 books of general literature must be supplied,” it is rather 
an assumption of omniscience for an amateur to state, in a foot- 
note, that the writer is advocating ‘‘ an ideal which he thinks should 
be ultimately realised.” He is not. He is stating what he be- 
lieves to be a fact. 
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We all appreciate Colonel Mitchell's work, and realise the 
thankless nature of his task of persuading authorities to spend 
money, and feel, too, that he is constantly suffering from the 
necessity of advocating a policy with which, as regards salaries 
and such like, he cannot himself agree. All the same we wish he 
wouldn't unburden himself at the expense of the trained librarian 
~-particularly the urban librarian. To argue (against his better 
judgment, I know) that £300 is an adequate salary for a rural 
librarian and then to suggest that he obviously is worth more 
than the stay at home urban librarians, is to add insult to injury. 

The charge against Mr. Hulme must be dealt with more briefly. 
He was accused of using irony without making his intention sutti- 
ciently obvious. In the L.A.R. for April, he reviews the Hampstead 
Music Catalogue and says, ‘‘ The selection of works is more open 
tocritesm. We have failed to find the German ‘‘Liederschatz.” 
Blumenthal and Pinsuti are badly represented; Salaman is not 


represented at all. Nor does the collection contain such well- 
known songs as ‘‘ Victoria,” “In Cellar Deep,” ‘‘ The Diver,” 
The Enchantress, ““My Queen,’ ‘‘ The Devout Lover,” or 


Hybrias the Cretan.” 

It is common knowledge that many men who are distinguished in 
other work are deplorably deficient in appreciation of music, but 
it is impossible to believe that Mr. Hulme has so little taste in the 
divine art as his review suggests. No. It is evident that irony 
was intended, and that being so, he should have done it better. 
Had he said that the collection did not contain ‘‘ Alexander's Rag 
Time Band.” ‘‘ Hug me, Harry,” and the Jazz Glide, we should 
have recognised his intention at once. 


But he was acquitted. 
ARISTONYMOUS. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of ** LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 


LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and changes 
and other local items of general interest are particularly welcome.] 

PROVISION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


The Special Sub-Committee re school libraries has had under 
consideration the following resolution adopted at a meeting of 
the Burnley Branch of the N.U.T. :— 

‘‘That the Education Committee and the Library Com- 
mittee of the Burnley Town Council be asked to provide 
school libraries for the upper departments of elementary 
schools.” 

The Sub-Committee considered at length the question of the estab- 
lishment of school libraries, also a scheme which had been drawn 
up by the Borough Librarian. After discussion it «as resolved : 
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“ That the principle of School Libraries be approved for the 
Elementary Schools and that a scheme be drawn up and 
considered at a later date with a view to provision being made 
in next year’s estimates.” 

It was also resolved that Alderman E. Keighley, Councillor L. 
Thornber, Mr. J. A. B. Hehir, the Director of Education, «ad 
the Borough Librarian form a sub-committee to draft a scheme for 
the establishment of school libraries, and to report at a later date 
to the Special Sub-Committee. 

Norwicu Pustic Lisrary: Oren Access.-—After twelve months’ 
working of the open access system in the Lending Department of 
the Norwich Public Library, the issues have increased by nearly 70 
per cent. The system has been extended to a considerable part of 
the Reference Library, which was re-opened on April Ist. The 
room formerly used for the Lending Library is being converted to 
a combined reading room and open access lending library for 


juveniles. 

NOTE. 

On July Ist this year the National Baby Week Council will cele- 
brate its fifth birthaay. Its work is educative propaganda in the 
interests of Child Weltare by means of literature, speakers, films, 
and lantern lectures, etc. The Council is anxious to enlist the 
help of all the Public Libraries in the country in the educative 
side of Child Welfare work, and desires to appeal to librarians to 
include in their libraries some of the latest works on Child Wel- 
fare, suitable for reading by parents and teachers. Such co- 
operation would be very valuable; and, in the hope that this ap- 
peal may meet with considerable response we append a list of suit- 
able publications which should be included in the catalogue of 
every Public Library in the country :— 

Ballantyne, Dr. J. W. ‘‘ Expectant Motherhood: Its Supervision 
and Hygiene.” Cassel, 6s. net. 

Cameron, Dr. H. C. ‘‘ The Nervous Child.” Churchill, 6s. net. 

Eckard, Edith V. ‘‘ The Mother and the Infant.” Bell, 6s. net. 

liewer, Mrs. J. L. “ Our Baby: For Mothers and Nurses.” Simp- 
kin Marshall, 2s. 6d. net. 

King, Dr. F. Truby. ‘‘ Feeding and Care of Baby.” Macmillan, 
2s. net. 

Lane-Claypon, Dr. J. ‘*‘ The Child Welfare Movement. Bell, 7s. 
net. 

March, Norah H. ‘‘ Towards Racial Health: A Handbook for 
parents, teachers, and social workers on the training of 
boys and girls.” Routledge, 5s. net. 

‘Mothercraft.”” National League for Health, Maternity and 
Child Welfare, 5s. net. 

Pritchard, Dr. Eric. ‘‘ The Infant: Nutrition and Management.” 
Arnold, 3s. 6d. net. 

Pritchard, Dr. Eric. ‘‘ Infant Education,” Kimpton, 4s. 6d. net. 

‘* Problems of Population and Parenthood.” Chapman and Hall 
25s. net. 

“ National Health.” Monthly 9d. Yearly 8s. 6d. 
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Mac Rosert D. Rural Libraries and Rural Education. 8vo. 
16 pp., paper. Grafton & Co., 1921. 2s. net. 


The pamphlet before us outlines a scheme for carrying library activities 
into the most remote districts, taking into consideration questions of finance, 
administration, voluntary associations, etc. The author again lays stress 
ge the importance of the rural library movement, giving prominence to 
the work done in the past and plans mapped out for the future. 


Carnecige Unitrep Kinepom Trust. Rural Library Handbook. The 
Proceedings of the Carnegie Rural Library Conference, Nov. 
2nd and 3rd, 1920. 


The conference on rural libraries which the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees promoted in London last November—the official report of which 
has now n widely circulated—was admittedly an event of considerable 
significance, to British librarianship. ‘The work contains a programme 
of this important Conference, the Chairman's address, and also addresses 
on “‘ Rural Libraries prior to the Acts’’ by A. L. Hetherington, M.A., 
secretary of the Trust 1914-1919, “ Notes on the Trustees’ Present Policy "’ 
by Lieut.Col. J. M. Mitcheil, O.B.E., M.C., B.A., present Secretary of the 
‘lrust. ‘‘ County Library Headquarters,” “ The Catalogue and Classifica- 
tion” by R. D. Macleod, **Choice and Purchase of Books’’ by Capt. 
Wright, “Rural Library Apparatus"’ by Duncan Gray, ‘ Transport 
Problems’? by H. W. Household, ** Rural Libraries and Education "’ by 
Miss E. 8S. Haldane, C.H., J.P., LL.D., Chairman of the County Library 
Committee of Perthshire, and other articles by Mr. Frank Pacy, Mr. 
Albert Mansbridge, and the Rt.-Hon. J. R. Clynes. 

Many points arise from a consideration of the county library movement 
as expressed in this report, but it is not possible to do more than deal 
cursorily with an interesting subject; and in any case the report is in the 
hands of readers of “‘ The Library (World."’ The main object of the 
conference was to arrive, so far as is at present possible, at a synthesis of 
rural library practice in the interest of existing and future schemes. With 
a mixed audience, the work of the conference was obviously extraordinarily 
difficult to handle. The fact had constantly to be borne in mind that two 
classes of people were being addressed, pelther of which, for reasons known 
to the intelligent, was quite in touch with the other. The point hard!y 
requires explaining. The new schemes are under the education authorities, 
and the chief education officials are the officers ultimately responsible for 
the functioning of schemes of the kind, therefore they claimed much 
attention. The town librarians, who had their own ideas as to rural 
libraries, had at once to face the executive officers, whose opinions were 
radically different. Under the circumstances, it is clear that a rural 
iibrary conference could only have been held successfully by a body detached 
from purely professional interests, educational or library. In time coming, 
when the county schemes have been developed and have been proved to be 
iather more than “side shows’”’ to Part Il. education, and a corps of 
county librarians has arisen with corporate ideals, rural library economy 
will probably then be left more or less in the hands of those actually 
engaged in the work. 

But the future of the movement depends on the thinking put into it in 
the present, when policy is fluid; no merely mechanical perfection of method 
of book distribution will be regarded as justifying a claim to worthy 
recognition. The movement must have a direct human appeal, else it will 
lose interest for all who appreciate the significance of literature in life. 

To attempt to criticise this pioneer handbook were an impertinence and 


a futile task. It has been widely circulated, and should be closely studied. 
It should be accepted by all as a valuable record of pioneer experience and 
(xperiment. R. D. M. 
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REPORTS. 


Cuortey (Borough). _Librarian’s Annual Rport, 1919-20. 


Borough Librarian: AvBert Sincieton. Population, 30,315; 
cost of library service, £800. Stock: Lending and reference, 
12,716. Issues: Lending, 51,301; Boys’ Room, 3,340; Reference 
2.196. 


This report covers the final year of the first twenty-one years ef the 
library's existence, and it is gratifying to note that the issues show a- 
considerable increase throughout that period. This year’s figures ure the 
highest recorded as yet. 

** A scheme for the organisation of School Libraries . . . to be worked 
jointly by the Library and Education Committees, was suggested — 
the year. It was decided to consult with the head-masters of the elementai¥ 
schools in the Borough as to the method to be adopted in working the 
scheme."’ We are not told how far the suggestion has been developed, but 
we trust that it will be put into operation as soon as possible. 


Durban (Municipal Library). Annual Report for the year 
ended 28th February, 1921. 


Librarian: Georce Reysurn, F.L.A. Income: £6,779 (from 
subscriptions, £1,848, from Union Government Grant, £375, from 
Provincial Government Grant, £100, from Borough Fund Rates 
£4,254). Expenditure: Books and periodicals, £907; salaries, 
af £3,164 (plus wages and ration of natives employed, £176); Com- 
mercial, Technical and Education Libraries, £1,489. Stock : 
35,038. Issues: 266,006. 

‘ That Port Elizabeth is not the only town in South Africa able to boast of 
7 a thriving public library is shown by this report, in which it is stated that 
— “The vear . . . has again been one of continuous progress, the mem- 
up bership is greater than ever, subscriptions have been increased, and the 
issues are the highest on record.’" Such a sentence is one that will not 
stale if repeated year by year. 

= Much attention has been paid to the commercial and technical depart- 
ment, which is now said to contain a collection of directories and codes 


ie which is unequalled in South Africa. “ The monthly queries answered 

average 800.” “In September another adventure in library work in 

Durban was commenced by the opening of a section for musical sceres."’ If 
, the word *‘ adventure "’ is meant to convey any original doubt as to the 
4 use that would be made of the collection, the issue statistics disprove the 
a fear. Perhaps it is meant that the music collection will provide a perpetual! 
Po “‘oreat adventure “ for those who borrow from it. This is not, however. 


the vear’s only ‘* adventure,’’ as a Braille collection came into the posses- 
sion of the library, and a series of “ story hours”’ to children wa- 
inaugurated during the period. 

We are always pleased to hear of the work of our overseas brothers,— 
doubly pleased when the record makes such capital reading as does this 
report. 


Norwicu (Public Library). Readers’ Guide. Vol. 7, No. 13, 
April—June, 1920. 8vo. 12pp. 


As usual this bulletin contains a reading list—on ‘“‘ Old Crome,”’ the 
most famous probably of the ‘‘ Norwich School’ of landscapists—and an 
annotated list of additions. The ‘Crome "’ list must surely be as complete 
a bibliography as has yet appeared. Norwich people are naturally proud 
of the important position of their fellow citizens in the development of 
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landscape art—and not only in English art only, for did not the Barbizon 
school owe a great deal to them, directly and indirectly ?—and yet there 
can be no denying that the work of Mr. Stephen has led many Norwich folk 
to appreciate what otherwise some might have ignored. So, as a change 
from me yp | Mr. Stephen's work as a librarian, it is a pleasure to 
pay, as a lover of pictures, another and different tribute. 

There is not one single book listed among the additions that is not worth 
a place in a representative collection. ‘an this be said of all lists of 
additions ? 


We have also received the February and March issues of the 
Monthly Bulletin of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


The first contains a most interesting collection of extracts relating to 
Abraham Lincoln and George Washington, both of whom were born in the 
month of February, and a popular article on orchestral music; the second 
includes some valuable information on the names of the American National 
Parks and on the conservation of wild flowers. The bulk of the bulletin is, 
of course, taken up with the usual well annotated classified list of additions. 


BULLETINS, Etc. 


Amsterdam. Openbare Leeszaal en Bibliotheek. Mededeelingen. 
December, 1920, January, February, March-April, 1921. Sub- 
scription, lf. 20. p.a. & 
For many months now we have received copies of this really excellent 

bulletin. It has come often, and its gues appearance and make-up is 

admirable. Many important works in the Dutch, English, French, Spanish, 

Russian and German languages are classified and well annotated in its 

pages. Besides the ordinary features, each issue contains a short article 

ou some current or topical subject, such as Russian Literature, an article on 

Rudolf Steiner, with a go 4 of his works, ete., and also a page which 

is devoted to notes on the People’s College of Amsterdam. This is a neatly 

printed bulletin. 


GENERAL. 
Cicero, Somntum Scipronis. Edited by J. F. Stout, M.A. 8vo., 
pp. 32. The University Tutorial Press. 1921. 2s. 6d. net. 


The text of Cicero's ‘“* Dream of Scipio,”’ with an introduction, and notes. 


Book-Auction Records, Vol. 17, Parts I. to IV.; Vol. 18, Part I., 
8vo. paper. 1920-21. Henry Stevens, Son & Stiles. 


The work which Mr. Karslake had carried on for so many years is being 
continued in excellent style. Vol. 17 contains the records of the sales o/ 
over 15,000 books, and the first part of Vol. 18, covering the sales to 
December, 1920, contains 4782 entries. It is quite unnecessary to ag out 
the importance not only commercially but bibliographically of this work, 


but it may be noted that the values of books are changing so rapidly, 
generally in the upward direction, that B.A.R. is more than ever essential 
to the bookman. The fact that the Index to the first ten volumes is 
complete in MS., and only awaits a few more subscribers’ names to get 
into ~~ should be noted by possessors of the set of volumes. It will easily 
doub 


e the value of the work. 
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FICTION. 


Bircu, J. Weepon. The Lure of the Honey Bird. 8vo., pp. 248. 

G. Heath Robinson & J. Birch, Ltd. 1921. 7s. 6d. net. 

This 1s a novel of adventure—two white children are stolen in early 
infancy from their parents, and are brought up entirely among the black 
races of South Africa. The story tells of their realization of the essential 
difference between themseives and their surroundings, and their determina- 
tion to be true to the ideals of the white man. How this is carried out, and 
how Anela and N’Simbi are finally restored to their parents, and the part 
that the honey bird plays in the matter, makes a long and vivid story of 
love and excitement. 


JUVENILE. 


Hai, Grace. Stories of the Saints. 8vo., pp. 256, cl., illustrated. 


George G. Harrap & Co, 1921. 4s. 6d. net. 

This 1s one of Messrs. Harrap’s “ Told Through the Ages’ Series, and 
the title page tells us that it is intended for Children Young and Old. The 
legends of about fifty Saints, some obscure, some well known, are told in a 
charming and sympathetic manner, and are illustrated by nine full-page 
reproductions of the works of various artists. The volume is admirably 
suited for a gift-book for both boys and girls. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
: To the Editor of The Library World. 
. Public Library, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
23 April, 1921. 

Sir,—The observations concerning the worth and value of 
examinations made in the article, ‘‘The Measurement of 
Efficiency,” printed in the April issue of the Library World, are 
interesting, and in connection therewith an extract from a book 
recently published, ‘‘ A Diplomat in Japan,” is germane. The 
author, Sir Ernest Satow, diplomat and scholar, in writing of 
methods of teaching and learning Japanese and other languages of 
the East, has something to say concerning examinations, and 
appraises them thus. ‘ ‘The great fault of the system is that it 
takes no account of moral qualities. Whether a candidate has 
the manners or feelings of a gentleman cannot be ascertained from 
the way in which he will reproduce a proposition of Euclid or 
translate a passage from a Greek author. It does not test the 
intellectual powers, for a stupid young man who has been properly 
coached will almost always beat the real student who has not got 
the right ‘ tips.’ Nowadays, every candidate for a public examina- 
tion goes to a crammer who trains him in a few months for the 
contest and enables him to bring forth forced fruit for a moment. 
Show me a successful examinee, and I will show you a well-coached 
candidate.” 

It is true Sir Ernest Satow’s observations refer more particularly 
to competitive examinations. But it is true also they have an 
applicability to examination systems in general, and that success in 
examinations is not the sole criterion of the desirability of a man 
as worker, official, or what not. To say this is not, of course, also 
to say or imply that examinations are valueless, but that as tests 
of usefulness, efficiency and desirability they are only partial and 
imperfect.— Yours, etc., J. WALTON. 
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The Woolston Book Co., Ltd. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


(1) At FOYLE’S BOOKSHOPS are to be found the most suitable books for 
School Libraries, Teachers’ Reference Libraries, and Libraries for any 
other purpose. 


(2) The various Departments at FOYLE’S Bookshops afford a wider choice 
than can be found elsewhere, seeing that there are over 1,000,000 vols. 
(Second-hand, New and “‘ As New’’) on every conceivable subject, all 
carefully classified. 


(3) The prices are such that a considerable saving in expenditure can 
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(4) There are certain other advantages unobtainable elsewhere, particulars 
of which will be sent to any Education Authority or Library Committee 
on application. 
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